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Typical Front Yard View in North Springfield. 


One of the mounds left around large trees may be seen in the left background. 
In the center is one owner’s treatment of it. 


“A community with an accent on The site for his North Springfield proclivities of his bulldozer operators 
trees” is the sub-title of Washington, development of medium _ priced’ and, instead, do everything possible to 
D. C. Homebuilder Edward R. Carr’s ($14,100 to $17,500) homes was gently = save the trees already standing. After 
latest Virginia suburban community rolling and nicely wooded to begin’ the program had been in operation for 

North Springfield. with, and the former President of the awhile, he found the bulldozer men 

This above-average attention to National Association of Home Builders’ entering into the spirit of it —they 
community appearance has paid off not made up his mind that it would not be’ pointed with pride to the trees they 
only in a better looking community for ruthlessly stripped to a barren plain’ had saved rather than those they had 
the home buyer, but also in a better dotted with rows of homes. Mr. Carr knocked down. 
selling house. decided to restrain the destructive (Continued on Page 3) 
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Let’s Air Condition Our Neighborhood 


The article appearing in this issue of URBAN LAND should give every devel- 
oper a little food for thought before he lets his bulldozer crew locse on a tree 
covered subdivision site. 


The shade provided by trees has long been a favorite subject of poets and 
song writers. The poets didn’t analyze the scientific reasons for their odes 
but they did record the emotional values attached to the form, color and shade 
of trees by the average human being. Why are trees worth saving? We can 
pass over the aesthetic qualities for the moment and consider some of the prac- 
tical values. 


Asphalt vs. Foliage 


Have you ever analyzed the reasons why you feel cooler when walking under 
a tree and hotter when nearing an unshaded city street? The scientists and 
engineers tell us that the reason stems from two or three basic facts of nature. 
For one, the sun’s heat isn’t absorbed until it hits a surface; for another, heat 
flows from the warmer to the cooler body. For a third, some things absorb and 
radiate more heat than others. Now concrete pavements on a hot day have been 
known to reach a temperature of 122 degrees Fahrenheit when the air tempera- 
ture was around 96 degrees. Even higher temperatures come from black asphalt 
roads which can go as high as 135 degrees at the same air temperature. What’s 
more, these surfaces give off heat all night and are still 5-10 degrees hotter than 
the air the next morning. 


Trees on the other hand have their own built-in air conditioning. Not only 
do they cut the sun’s radiation in half, but by transpiration; i.e., evaporation of 
moisture from leaf surfaces, actually cool the air around them and by protecting 
the ground area from the sun permit a further temperature lowering process 
from the cool sky. 


The scientists measure this in BTUs. On a hot day the sun will produce as 
much as 225 to 250 BTUs per square foot of surface in one hour. A tree will 
reduce this as much as 112 BTUs depending on the type. The best an aluminum 
screen shade can do is a reduction of 80 BTUs. 


Cattle and People 


Stock raisers have found that as simple a structure as a white board fence 
will create a lot of radiation and heat up a cattle corral. So they surround the 
corral with grass and use wire fencing to lower temperatures appreciably. So 
we treat our cattle better than we do ourselves! 


In our preoccupation to air condition the inside of our homes and offices and 
stores we have been overlooking a few simple facts which will make living a 
lot more pleasant outdoors,—and it would be a boon to the air condItioning engi- 
neer to boot! In our haste to build more and wider streets, and cover larger and 
larger areas with asphalt roofs and paving, we are destroying needlessly much of 
the natural air conditioning equipment which can add utility and comfort as well 
as beauty to our urban areas. Few cities throughout the country including the 
nation’s capital are protecting their valuable street trees adequately. Builders 
and highway engineers with more enthusiasm for earth-moving machinery than 
for retaining the marketable assets of nature are continuing to raise the tempera- 
ture of the country side. Let’s get wise to ourselves and take advantage of 
nature’s air-conditioning. 

M.S.W. 
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INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL TO HOLD. 
PLAN ANALYSIS SESSION 


Members of the Industrial Council 
will meet at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City on November 3 and 4, 1955. 
Part of their session will be devoted 
to the study by Council members of a 
number of plans for the industrial 
development and _ redevelopment of 
specific tracts as requested by the re- 
spective owners and developers. 

Reservations for time at this Plan 
Analysis session are now being taken. , 
Persons interested in this or other serv- 
ices of the Industrial Council are in- 
vited to send for a new booklet on its 
activities which is available on request 
to its Secretary, Robert B. Garrabrant. 

Two new members have recently 
been appointed to the Industrial Coun- 
cil Executive Group. They are Thomas 
R. Reid, Director, Office of Civic Affairs, 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., 
and William M. North, Vice President, 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
nN, x; 
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ACCENT ON TREES 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Early Experience 


In his earlier communities, the Wash- 
ington developer experimented with 
ways and means of conserving trees 
until today he has refined his tree- 
handling technique to the point where 
it is an integral part of all of his sub- 
division planning. 

“We felt our way along by catch-as- 


received a lot of praise for its efforts. 
These first efforts saved trees mainly 
in the rear of the houses. On lots 
averaging 135 feet deep, from 40 to 
45 feet was left uncleared in each back 
yard. Back to back, this made a wooded 
area of 80 to 90 feet within each block. 

However, many fine trees on the 
sides and in the front of the houses 
were lost because a grading plan had 
already been laid out calling for com- 
plete clearing of these areas. 


the edge of the sidewalk to a point 
10 feet in the rear of the house. 

On the 135 foot lots, the front yard 
extends about 35 to 40 feet back of the 
sidewalk, the house itself is 25 to 30 
feet deep, and the rear yard is cleared 
about 15 feet more—a distance of about 
90 feet from the curb. Any healthy 
trees standing in this area are marked 
to be saved, provided of course that 
they don’t fall within the position of 
the house close as to 





itself or so 





SS catch-can methods in our first sub- In back of the houses, Carr found in constitute a nuisance or a danger. 
sa divisions,” remarks Carr. “We learned Some instances that it was possible to In the wooded grove at the rear of 
a lot from our early mistakes and are Save too many trees. People don’t’ each lot some trees are removed where 
picking up more heated aaes all the want a jungle in their back yard, just they are too thickly grown. Enough 
time.” a pleasant grove. These lessons were _ space is left between these trees for a 
‘S. The most fundamental lesson Carr @PPlied in the planning of North bulldozer to do any necessary rough 
discovered was that if you’re going to Springfield, especially in the second grading and clearing. 
save trees, you must be prepared to section and the tree saving now In addition to marking the trees 
_ devote time to proper planning. Tree operates on a more methodical basis. physically, the engineers locate them 
saving cannot be just an afterthought, on a plat of the area, noting the eleva- 
but must be part of the program right Present Methods tion above sea level at the base of each 
from the beginning. This wasn’t The section under construction at tree. If the tree is hopelessly off from 
possible on his earlier jobs, for the the present time was first surveyed by the planned grade, it is taken out. 
houses had already been planned and the engineers to determine the trees Carr has found that a tree that has fill 
the plans already on file when the tree worth saving, not only in back of the around the trunk usually dies after a 
saving was started. house but in the front yards and be- few months, necessitating troublesome 
Nevertheless, a good number of trees tween the houses as well. Before the post-construction removal after the 
were saved and the appearance of the survey, the sidewalk area five feet area has been completed. 
communities greatly enhanced. So back from the curb was cleared. Then Earlier experience proved to the 
» much so that the Carr organization the engineers went over the area from Washington builder that tree welling 
' 
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alo, STREET SCENE IN NORTH SPRINGFIELD. The “eyebrow” shaped park area (left) with several fine trees is one of the com- 
munity’s beauty spots. Flowering trees have been planted in the center strip of main entrance road (right). 
' 
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is not the answer in developments in 
this price range. Not only is it too 
expensive but many of the trees die 
even after they have been welled. 
There’s no doubt in Carr’s mind that 
you can’t save many trees when there 
is filling to be done. He recommends 
that roads and streets be laid out on 
the lower land and the lots left on the 
higher ground where it is easier to save 
the trees. 

Where the earth is to be cut, trees 
may still be saved by leaving them on 
mounds, provided the mound will not 
be so large as to be unsightly. Every 
effort is made to adapt the grade so 


that the trees can remain. The final 
say is made by both Carr and his 
architect. Harry E. Ormston, A.LA., 


working first from the plat and finally 
from a personal site inspection. 

With some pride, Carr cites one 
North Springfield block where 25 trees 
were saved in front and side yards of 
the homes. These ranged from a hand- 
some sturdy black oak 48 inches in 
diameter down to a young healthy 
four-inch beech tree. In addition to 
the 25 saved around the houses, the 
usual wocded area was left forty feet 
in depth in each rear yard. 


New Planting 

In addition to the conservation of 
trees, the developer of North Spring- 
field has been doing a lot of work in 
the planting of small trees of the 
flowering variety. Streets in the com- 
munity are being lined with flowering 
cherry and flowering crabapple. 
Similar trees are liberally planted 
throughout the front yards of the com- 
munity about four to a lot. Mr. Carr 
figures this costs about $20 per lot and 
is well worth the cost. 

Sections of the community which do 
not lend themselves to building also 
receive landscaping treatment. One 
hillside location has been planted with 
flowers and shrubs. 

The main street of the community 
four-lane road separated by a 
planting island. One portion where the 
road curved to follow the grade an 
“eyebrow” shaped area was formed in 
the middle of the street. Trees were 
left and shrubs added to make this a 
beauty spot in the community. 


is a 


Houses To Fit The Site 
So far, house locations have not been 


changed, nor have any trees been 
transplanted. But these two steps are 
definitely in prospect for the next 


section of North Springfield. Carr and 
Architect Ormston now plan to locate 
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AN EARLIER COMMUNITY. Shown here 


community built before Carr perfected 


front yards of his homes. 


all worthwhile trees before any of the 


houses are placed on their lots. By 
preparing a good topographical map, 


they hope not only to be able to save 
trees, but to orient each house 
in the best manner for a particular lot 
and especially for the tree growth on 
that lot. 


more 


Transplanting 


Experimentation will begin this fall 
in transplanting trees. It may be 
possible to save some young four to 
five inch trees that do not have too 
extensive a root growth and which 
would otherwise have to be removed. 
A tree of this size can be scooped up, 
roots and all, by a powerloader and 
set down again in a front or side yard. 
Carr plans to use the powerloader and 





- 
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is Monticello Forest, an earlier Carr 
his technique of saving trees in the 


its operator for transplanting when it 
is not otherwise occupied. He doubts 
if a builder could justify the expense 
of this equipment just for tree trans- 
planting, but can accomplish his 
objective by using it on idle time that 
he would have to pay for in any event. 

However, this kind of operation is 
still in the experimental stage and will 
only be possible in this part of the 
country from about December first to 
March first, while the sap in the tree 
is down. 


Is Tree Saving Worthwhile? 

Is it worth all this planning and 
extra work—just to save and to have 
trees in the community? “Definitely 
yes!” says Carr. Trees add to the over- 
all beauty and comfort of a residential 





@ mative TAEES saved 
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Plan of Entrance Road Showing Location of Trees Saved and Planted 
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area. Besides providing shade, a grove 
of trees is an effective air-conditioner. 
They quiet the noise of traffic and, by 
screening, greatly increase the house- 
holder’s privacy. 

Most important of all, Carr believes 
a community with properly preserved 
trees avoids the checkerboard appear- 
ance common to so many mass 
produced subdivisions. The monotony 
of block after block of similar designs 
—and even with varying facades they 
present a monotonous view from a 
distance—is very nicely broken up by 
the use of trees. In North Springfield, 
which is blessed with a rolling land- 
scape as well as a large number of 
trees, a distant view shows only a few 
houses, and the rest a forest of green. 


Does It Pay? 


The cost of locating and marking the 
trees is repaid many times over by the 
value added to each house. Cost of 
locating the trees on the topographical 
map is minor as is any additional cost 
in the clearing operations. Carr be- 
lieves that you can save one or more 
good large trees for no more than it 
would cost to purchase and plant a 
small new tree. 

Carr estimates that about $200 to 
$300 has been added to the value of 
each house by this tree conservation 
technique. Overall, it is impossible to 
put a price tag on the cumulative value 
of the trees. But Carr’s concern for 
trees has made North Springfield one 
of the most pleasant—and fastest 
selling —communities in Northern 
Virginia. His “accent on trees” has 
paid dividends. 


SCRANTON PLANS RENEWAL TO 
BOOST ECONOMY 


Making the community more attrac- 
tive to new industrial and commercial 
activities is an important objective of 
the workable program recently ap- 
proved for the City of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. Acceptance of this program 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency qualifies the city to receive 
federal loans and grants to help meet 
the cost of urban renewal activities 
under the Housing Act of 1954. 

Scranton’s interest in new industries 
is particularly acute because of the de- 
clining employment in anthracite coal 
mines, formerly the basic support of the 
city’s economic activities. 

In announcing its approval of the 
workable program for Scranton, 
H.H.F.A. issued the following comment: 

“The Scranton program of city-wide 
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urban renewal represents a joint effort 
by its city officials and its citizenry to 
do something about an economic situa- 
tion that required remedial action. 
Such action is in keeping with the self- 
help tradition of the well-known 
‘Scranton Plan’ by which local citizens 
contributed the money necessary to 
form an industrial foundation to build 
and rent new factories for manufac- 
turing firms attracted to the city. The 
urban renewal program is, in effect, an 
extension of that plan—a program to 
create the kind of community that 
attracts new commercial and industrial 
enterprises by reason of the advantages 
of good street patterns, sound land use, 
and protected residential neighbor- 
hoods.” 


INDIANAPOLIS STARTS SLUM 
PREVENTION 


The Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission, which has_ successfully 
combined self-help housing with slum 
redevelopment, is applying the same 
principle to slum prevention. 

Selected for the initial trial is a 
close-in area containing 320 homes now 
structurally sound but in danger of 
deterioration into slum_ conditions 
unless repaired and cleaned up. All 
occupants were invited to a neighbor- 
hood mass meeting on July 21 at which 
the Mayor, members of the Redevelop- 
ment Commission, and representatives 
of the fire, health, and building depart- 
ments explained the project and offered 
full cooperation with individual efforts 
to improve conditions. 

The first objective is to obtain the 
understanding and participation of the 
families concerned. Each block will 
have a chairman, assisted by a com- 
mittee of volunteers. City officials will 
make inspections and point out condi- 
tions calling for remedy. Members of 
the Indiana Lumbermen’s Association 
will then hold “do-it-yourself” clinics 
to teach the home-owners how to make 
necessary repairs at low cost. Where 
financing of major repairs is necessary, 
the Redevelopment Commission will 
aid home-owners to secure loans from 
FHA or local loan companies. 

The Mayor has promised the full co- 
operation of municipal departments, 
including the repair of defective street 
paving, curbs, and sidewalks. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon the 
cleaning up of yards and the elimina- 
tion of rat-infested trash dumps. 

No time has been set for completion 
of the project, but it will be carried 
forward as promptly as is feasible. 


AIR SPACE DECLARED PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


In an unprecedented decision on 
June 27, a Federal judge ruled out a 
town’s right to bar low-flying planes on 
airport takeoff. This court decision may 
have broad effects on every commun- 
ity near an airport in all parts of the 
country. 

A permanent injunction has been is- 
sued against the village of Cedarhurst, 
Long Island. This community lies at 
the end of Idlewild International Air- 
port’s runways. After a series of 
crashes in the New York City metro- 
politan area by planes that were either 
landing or taking off, Cedarhurst passed 
a law making it a misdemeanor to fly 
over the village at less than 1,000 feet. 
The major airlines using the airport, 
the CAB and the Port of New York 
Authority filed suit seeking an injunc- 
tion against the village. 

After a non-jury trial, Judge Bruch- 
hausen issued his findings in a 36-page 
decision. According to United Press, 
he declared the Cedarhurst statute null 
and void and issued the injunction, 
claiming that the doctrine, “he who 
owns the land owns the air above it”, 
is no longer valid. In this concept air 
space is part of the public domain. 
Moreover, the Judge stated that Con- 
gress has adopted comprehensive air- 
traffic plans for operations around air- 
ports and therefore municipalities do 
not have the power to establish their 
own regulations on flying. It was ap- 
parent to the Judge that any ruling re- 
quiring “air pilots to maintain altitudes 
of at least 1,000 feet do not apply to 
aircraft engaged in takeoffs or land- 
ings.” 


In Print 


Planning for Growth—reviewed in 
the June issue of URBAN LAND can be 
obtained from the California Legisla- 
tive Bill Room, State Capitol Building, 
Sacramento, California, for $1.19 per 
copy. 


Experience in Urban Real Estate In- 
vestment. An Interim Report Based on 
New York City Properties. Leo Grebler, 
Research Professor in Urban Land Use 
and Housing, Columbia University. 
Columbia University Press, New York 
City. 1955. 277 pp., charts, illus. $9.00. 

The profitability of real estate invest- 
ment may not be as great in the long 
run as is generally supposed if the 
findings made in New York City are 
applicable to other parts of the 
country. This basic conclusion was 
reached in Dr. Grebler’s study of in- 
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vestment experience in all types of 
property in our largest metropolis for 
the period 1900 to 1950. This period 
breaks sharply into two parts in terms 
of investment experience—before and 
after 1930. Highlights of the findings 
which are analyzed in considerable 
detail include the unbroken upward 
sweep of net income from 1900 to the 
late 20’s, the famine which followed up 
to 1950, effect of rent controls, wide 
fluctuations in annual net income as 
affected by materials costs, 
taxes, the timing of investment and 
amortization and terminal value of the 
capital asset. 

The study has limited itself to true 
investment in properties held 
long period of time which does not 
embrace the fields in which quick 
speculative profits—as well as losses— 
have often been large. 

Admittedly, the findings in the 
present study are tentative and subjeci 
to later mcdification, but as the author 
states: “With hindsight, then, the 
record here established for the firs: 
time may help to explain why there 
has been no larger volume of respon- 
sible, long-term equity investment in 
urban real estate. With foresight the 
record may serve to focus attention on 
the need for increasing the attractive- 
ness of such investment in the interest 
of sounder urban development. 
of the factors influencing investment 
experience in real estate, such as the 
instability of earnings and the effects 
of the competition of newer structures 
and of locational shifts, can never be 
fully controlled. But public policies in 
respect to zoning, taxation, and rent 
control—to mention only a few—can be 
so designed or executed as to encourage 
or discourage responsible, long-term 
equity investment in real estate.” 

Dr. Grebler has made a valuable and 
original contribution which every in- 
vestor in real property can read with 
profit and which we hope can be ex- 
tended by future research. 
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1955 Report on the Interim General 
Plan. Planning Commission, City of 
Palo Alto, 1313 Newell Rd., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 1955. 100 pp. plus appendices, 
maps. $1.25. 

Apart from the value such technical 
planning studies have for the guidance 
of the cornmunity, these planning 
reports are proficient case studies for 
other reference purposes. This report 
is particularly useful for its 
planning end development standards 
and for its tabulations of retail trade 
and other economic data. By this 


basic 
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report, it is evident that Palo Alto has 
a worthwhile document to reinforce 
workable planning for the future 


welfare of the community. 


An Economic Survey of Milpitas. 
William A. Whiteside, County of Santa 
Clara Planning Department, San Jose, 
Calif. December 1954. 8 pp., maps, 
tables. 

Though this publication is actually 
a supplement to the report, Milpitas: 
An Arresied Community Meets the 
20th Century, reviewed in URBAN LAND 
for May, 1955, it is a useful record of 
the technical steps in the analytical 
thinking that preceded the conclusions 
stated in the basic report. The estima- 
tion procedures revealed in this docu- 
ment should be useful to other com- 
munities facing the impact of urban- 
ization created by sudden change from 
a rural to an industrial economy. 


“Urban Housing and Planning.” Law 
and Contemporary Fr-bi:ms, Duke 
University fEchool of Law, Duke Cta- 
tion, Durham, N. C. Summer 1955. 13) 
pp. $2.00 single copy. 

In this sympssium, aspects cf urban 
develcpment and planning, particularly 
in connection with housing, 
plored. As with others in the Law and 
Contempcrary Problems 
studies, this monograph presents pro- 
found discussions cn _ the _ subject. 
Especially noteworthy for planning 
technicians is Mr. Haar’s presentation 
on the function and scope of The 
Master Plan together with his evalua- 
tion of the legal and practical effects 
such plans have. The tables comparing 
the planning enabling 
valuable for gaining a full view cf 
what the master plan means in this 
country. Other explcraticns in the 
urban field here pres2nted are th 
relation of planning and zcning to 
housing policy and law together with 
the idea of ccnservation as an approach 
to prevention cf the future advent cf 
slums in cur 
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series of 


state acts are 


cities. 


Modernizing Downtown San Francisco. 
Department of City Planning, 100 
Larkin Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
1955. 40 pp., illus. 

Although Downtown San Francisco 
occupies only five percent of the land 
area in the City and County, it accounts 
for 21 percent of the taxable values. 
In a practical and in a symbolic sense, 
Downtown is San Francisco and its fate 
is the city’s fate. In this report, the 
City Planning Department gives a good 
account of its study of the district and 
recommends items for action. The 


study is one of the few that planning 
commissions have conducted as a 
the wellbeing of the 
central core of their own city. In this 
CBD study, San Francisco has a good 
clinical analysis to stimulate action 
toward protecting the steady beat of 
its heart area. 


serious look at 


No Slums in Ten Years: A Workable 
Program for Urban Renewal. James 
W. Rouse and Nathaniel S. Keith. Col- 
Jector of Taxes, District of Columbia, 
Washington 4, D. C. 1955. 51 pp. illus. 
$1.00 


There is no time to lose if this goal 
is to be achieved. Perhaps the objec- 
tive is wishful thinking, but this revort 
at ieast gives the District of Coium- 
bia’s Commissioners some precise di- 
rections. It remains to be how 
far and how fast the 21 recommenda- 
tions will be used. If Washington ever 
becomes a slumless city it will be be- 
cause there will be an awakening to 
the fact that it is a community as well 
as a spectacle. This report programs 
the spirit and the organization that 
are needed. 


seen 


“Modern Merchandising and Municipal 
Policy,” Tax Policy, April-May, 1955. 
Tax Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 32 pp., illus. 
75¢ single copy. 


As yet there seems to be no econcmic 
analysis to prove statistically that 
suburban shopping has caused such 
ramifications on the central business 
district as to indicate downtown’s 
doom. However, downtown is on the 
defensive at the moment. In the 
struggle for survival, the Federal and 
municipal tax system will play an im- 
portant, although not always = an 
obvious part. In this issue, Tax Policy 
presents an indication of what impact 
modern merchandising will have on 
municipal finance, but exact measure- 
ment is still a missing ingredient. 


The Shopping Center versus Downtown. 
C. T. Jonassen. Bureau of Business 
Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 1955. 170 pp., tables, charts, 
maps. $3.50 


The researches in this book are a 
further refinement and application to 
two additional cities, Seattle and Hous- 
ton, of the methcds developed by the 
author in his pilot study of Columbus. 
The Columbus study was sponsored by 
the Highway Research Board as its 
first research project “Parking as a 
Factor in Business.” 
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